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; outh in Cold 


ar Crossfire 


Political Factions in Many Na- 
tions Compete to Win Sup- 
port of Young People 


EWS came recently from a Euro- 
pean Boy Scout official that the 
‘Scout movement has been banned in 
Czechoslovakia. Lord Rowallan, Chief 
Scout of the British Empire, reported 
that shortly after the Communists 
took over the Czech government they 
moved in on Scout headquarters. 
The Communists demanded that the 
Ozech scouting officials announce the 
‘affiliation of the Boy Scouts with a 
Communist youth organization. When 
the Scout leaders refused, they were 
removed from their jobs, placed under 
arrest, and Communists took over the 
organization. Since then, Lord Row- 
allan says that nothing has been heard 
‘from the Scout leaders. 
| This report dramatically illustrates 
the fact that in Europe and Asia today 
young people are caught in the cross- 
fire of the “cold war’—the struggle 
of ideas. Communist and democratic 
leaders alike recognize the importance 
‘of winning the support of young citi- 
‘gens. Each such supporter today is a 
voter, and perhaps a leader of the 
'group, tomorrow. 
_ In the countries where Soviet con- 
trol is complete, there is no struggle 
‘between the two ideas. Instead the 
}Soviet system prevails, and only those 
youth groups which have government 
fapproval may exist. This is true not 
Only in Czechoslovakia, but also in 
Romania, Poland, Hungary, Yugo- 
Slavia, and other lands which the Rus- 
#ians control. 
(Concluded on page 6) 


WHEELER DAM is but one of a chain of dams which make up the Tennessee Valley system 


U. S&S. Needs More Electricity 


Use of Power in Homes and Factories Has Increased Greatly Since 
End of War. Should Government or Private Industry Build New Plants? 


teil waste electricity! 

That is what a number of elec- 
tric power companies are telling their 
customers these days. They are ask- 
ing families to turn off electric lights 
that are not needed, and. to use all 
electrical equipment sparingly. In 
some parts of the country, factories 
have been forced to close temporarily 
because of lack of electric power, and 
electricity has been rationed among 
home users. 

“Why do we have a shortage of 
electricity now?”’ many people are ask- 
ing. “Hasn’t the war been over for 
nearly three years? Why do we seem 
to have less electricity now than we 
had during the war years?” 

The answer is that we do not have 


less electricity than we had during 
the war. But we are using it faster 
than ever before. Last year, accord- 
ing to the Federal Power Commission, 
the United States used more electric- 
ity than it did at the height of the 
wartime boom. 

In 1944, when war production 
reached its peak level, electric utility 
companies produced a total of 228 
billion kilowatt hours of electricity. 
But in 1947 the demand for power 
rose to 255 billion kilowatt hours, or 
12 per cent more than the wartime 
peak. This year our total consump- 
tion of electric power will be even 
greater than last year’s. 

There are many reasons for this 
sharp rise in the use of electricity. 








HE wise man 
judges his friends 
not by their highest 
or lowest points, but 
by their average lev- 
els of conduct. If 
‘ one expects his as- 
4 dciates to live up to their best moments 
Wery hour of every day, he will meet 
th disappointments every time he 
rns around. On the other hand, one 
Who forsakes a comrade because of an 
sional unworthy act will soon find 
t he hasn’t a friend in the world. 
ere are traces of nobility in all of 
yet each of us sinks at times to the 
y and ignoble. That is true of 
Mu; it is true of your friends. Among 
people whom you know, you will 
Md a number who, by and large and 
M the long run, suit you very well. As 
y go along one day after another, 
2 will find them honorable and like- 
They are naturally the ones to 

tn to for companionship. 


Walter E. Myer 


How to Judge Friends 


By Walter E. Myer 


But someday one of these friends 
will slip. He will do something that 
you do not approve. He will descend 
to something foolish or unworthy; at 
least so it will seem to you. This will 
constitute a crisis in the relationship. 
If you are shortsighted, you may act 
as if this slip, this deviation from his 
usual course, represented his true char- 
acter. You will cut him cold. That is 
what many people do. They are faulty 
in vision. They act as if the present 
moment were all eternity. If a friend 
disappoints them at this moment, they 
forget the long past; the days and years 
of true friendship and affection. They 
are unmindful of the future and of what 
it may mean to them and their friends. 
They do not like the immediate act, so 
they sever the ties of friendship. 

The wise man and the true friend 
looks backward and forward. “I do not 
like what my friend has done,” he says. 
“If he were at all times as he is today, 
I would not enjoy my association with 


him. But he has not always been like 
this. He had qualities that I liked 
yesterday and last year and the year 
before. He still has those qualities. 
He will have them tomorrow and the 
next year and the year after that. No 
man’s whole character and personality 
are revealed in a single act or in a 
single day. Each personality is very 
complex. If I am really to know my 
friend, I must see him as he is day after 
day and year after year. As I Iook at 
him in that way, I find him acceptable. 
His average performance is good. Hence 
I will stand by him. I will preserve 
the friendship, not because I endorse his 
every act, not because he is one hundred 
per cent worthy, but because, on the 
whole, he is a good companion.” 

The person who adopts this attitude 
will, in the long run, gain and hold more 
friends than he would by being harsh and 
hasty in passing judgment on his com- 
panions. The friendships which he forms 
will be both enduring and satisfying. 


Our cities no longer impose “dim- 
outs” on outdoor advertising and other 
lighting as they did during the war. 
Factories are as busy now producing 
peacetime goods as they were when 
they were making guns, tanks, and 
planes, and many of them are using 
more electric motors, presses, and 
drills than ever before. 

Most families, too, are using more 
electrical appliances than they used 
before the war. Sales of washing 
machines, toasters, refrigerators, 
irons, and electric stoves have boomed 
during the past two years. As a re- 
sult, the average American family is 
consuming 1400 kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity this year, or 50 per cent more 
than in 1938. 

Farmers are also making greater 
use of electrical power than ever be- 
fore. They have put electric lights 
in their homes and barns, and have 
bought electric motors, pumps, wash- 
ing machines, and refrigerators. Fif- 
teen years ago—in 1933—only one 
farm out of ten was equipped with- 
electric lights. Today, over 60 per- 
cent of all farms in the United States 
have electricity. 

In addition, there are two other 
big reasons for the growing demand 
for more electric power. These are: 
(1) the construction of hundreds of 
new fighting planes for our Air Force; 
and (2) the continued operation of 
atomic energy plants. 

The action recently taken by Con- 
gress to strengthen the U. S. Air 
Force has placed an added strain on 
our electric power supply. Huge 
quantities of aluminum go into the 
construction of every new airplane, 
and aluminum production depends 
heavily on electric power. One kilo- 
watt hour of electricity (the amount 
needed to light ten 100-watt bulbs for 
one hour) is required to produce every 
1,000 pounds of aluminum. To sup- 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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The production of aluminum requires vast amounts of electric power 


Need for Electricity 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ply the needs of the U. S. aircraft 
industry—as well as to continue mak- 
ing pots and pans for American kitch- 
ens—aluminum factories need more 
and more electric power. 

Atomic energy plants, particularly 
those at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and 
Hanford, Washington, also require a 
constantly increasing flow of electric- 
ity for light, heat, and power. At 
present these plants receive all the 
power they need from the big water- 
driven generators of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and from the giant 
dams along the Columbia River. But 
atomic energy production in the next 
few years will require more and more 
electricity. At some time in the dis- 
tant future, atomic energy may be 
used to produce electric power, but 
at present this is not possible. 

The power industry has been doing 
its best to meet the heavy demand 
for electricity since the end of the 
war. It has been running some of its 
overloaded equipment at such high 
speeds that fire hoses must be turned 
on transformers to keep them from 
getting too hot. Electric utility com- 
panies have been increasing their 
power-producing capacity in every 
way possible. Experts report that 
as a result there’ is no danger of any 
crippling shortage of electric power 
this year, except during emergencies 
in eertain areas. 


Expansion Planned 


During the next five years, power 
companies plan to install enough new 
equipment to produce 15 million more 
kilowatt hours. The cost of this ex- 
pansion is expected to be about $6 
billion. The magnitude of the pro- 
gram can be seen when we note that 
it is equal to one-third of all the elec- 
tric power equipment installed in the 

United States during the past 65 years. 
But time is required to build new 
dams and to install new generators 
and transmission lines. It takes at 
least three years to build a big new 
generator, and longer than that to 


construct a dam across one of our 
major rivers. So several years will 
pass before all the projects now under 
way can be completed. 

In the meantime, many persons are 
not satisfied with the efforts of the 
privately-owned power companies. 
They say that the private utilities 
are too slow about expanding their 
facilities. 
for vast quantities of electric power 
is so great that the government must 
step into the picture. 

Following is a brief summary of the 
chief arguments for this point of 
view: 

“Privately-owned power companies 
have not provided enough electric 
power in the past to meet all of our 
needs.- We cannot rely upon them in 
the future to produce and distribute 


Atomic energy plants, like this one 


They argue that the need | 


all the electricity we need at low cost. 
Only the national government is ca- 
pable of planning and developing a 
long-range, nation-wide program of 
power expansion. 

“Private power companies § are 
mainly interested in making money 
from the sale of electricity. As a 
result, they charge high prices and 
provide electric service only in thickly 
settled areas where they can earn big 
profits. They neglect many farming 
areas where it is less profitable to 
provide electricity. 

“This was true of the Tennessee 
Valley before the TVA was established 
in 1933. The TVA has built many 
dams to prevent floods and has in- 
stalled scores of generators to pro- 
duce electric power. It has sold elec- 
tricity at rates far below those for- 
merly charged by the private electric 
companies operating in the area. It 
has brought electric lights into the 
homes of thousands of farm families 
who had previously been neglected by 
the private power companies. 

“Furthermore, in spite of its low 
rates, the TVA has earned a small 
profit on the money invested in it. 
Under the direction of David Lilien- 
thal (now chairman of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission), the TVA 
became the largest and most efficient 
single producer of electric power in 
the United States. Fifteen years of 
experience with the TVA has proved 
that government operation of hydro- 
electric plants can be just as efficient 
as the best private industry. 

“We need far more electric power 
than the private companies will pro- 
vide. With an abundant supply of 
cheap electric power we could speed 
up the production of many goods, and 
cut down on: their cost to the con- 
sumer. At the same time, the whole 
nation would profit from the flood 
control and irrigation which go along 
with government hydroelectric proj- 
ects. 

“Many states and local communities 
have for years operated electric power 
systems successfully. A year and a 
half ago, for example, Nebraska 
bought the last privately owned com- 
pany in that state and became the 
first state in the nation to have all 
its power plants publicly owned. Since 
then, farmers are using more power, 
and industries from other states are 


ACME 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, are heavy users 
of electricity 


<< 


moving to Nébraska because electrig 
power is abundant and is sold at 
reasonable: rates.” 

Those who favor private ownership 
of electric power plants argue as fol. 
lows: : 

“There is no danger of a shortage 
of electric power in the United States, 
except in certain scattered areas. Even 
if there were, that would not be a goog 
reason for the government to take 
over the industry. There has been 
a shortage of new automobiles for g 
long time, but does anyone advocate 
government ownership of the auto in- 
dustry for that reason? 

“Our private electric utilities did g 
magnificent job during the war. They 
supplied more electric power for war 
factories than anyone thought was 
possible ten years ago. At no time 
was there any serious breakdown in 
the supply of electricity to essential 
users. 

“Private ownership has given the 
American people the best electric sery- 
ice in the world—cheap, safe, depend- 
able. It has kept pace with the growth 
of our industry, and year by year has 
given better service at lower rates, 
Let’s not discard a system which has 
worked so well over a long period of 
years for any socialistic scheme of 
managment. 

“Don’t forget that the TVA has had 
all its bills paid by Uncle Sam. Its 
rates cannot be fairly compared with 
those of private companies which have 
to pay for all the land and equipment 
they use—and show at least a small 
profit for their stockholders. 

“Government projects like the TVA 
are a step toward socialism. They 
undermine the foundation of our 
American system of free enterprise. 
When the government takes control 
of one industry after another, we 
soon find that it becomes all-powerful 
and tyrannical. We need only look 
at the socialistic experiences of Euro- 
pean governments to see how impor- 
tant it is for us to preserve our free 
enterprise system.” 

These, in brief, are the arguments 
raised for and against the suggestion 
that the government should take a 
more active part than it already has 
in the production of electric power. 
The debate becomes especially intense 
when it is proposed that other river 
systems, such as the Missouri, should 
be harnessed and developed in the 
same way that the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries have been. 





The New York Academy of Sciences 
has presented favorable reports on @ 
new drug called “polymyxin,” effective 
in curing some diseases which do not 
respond to either penicillin or strepto- 
mycin. It is thought that polymyxin 
will be widely used in treating whoop- 
ing cough, undulant fever, and typhoid 
fever. The drug, which is developed 
from a soil bacteria, is also under 
study by researchers in England. 


The intercommunication phone sys 
tem, used on a plane to allow a pilot 
to talk to his crew, is being success 
fully used in a school for deaf children 
at Paterson, New Jersey. Each child 
has earphones, equipped with controls 
which allow him to change the teach- 
er’s voice, or other sounds, to the im 
tensity he wishes. Some children are 
able to hear music for the first time ™ 
this way. Children who are “stone 
deaf” have been able to distinguish 
some vibrations. 
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THE PROCESS of dividing Germany into two separate countries is 
speeding ahead.. The democratic powers which have occupation zones— 
Britain, France, and America—have, together with Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxemburg, recently announced their intention to establish a 
Native regime in Western Germany. They are hoping to be able to arrange 
for a constitutional convention of German delegates soon. However, 
they are determined not to let the conquered people rebuild a powerful 
military machine. They plan to maintain international control over 
the great industries of the Ruhr Valley, to make certain that these are 
used only for the manufacturing of peacetime goods. 

In the Russian zone, meanwhile, there is a “People’s Congress” of 





pro-communist Germans. Most of its members are from Eastern Ger- 
many, but some are from the West. It is reported that Russia will soon 
allow native Communists within her zone to build a government around 
this Congress, and will proclaim that the regime is for all of Germany. 

Both the Soviet Union and the Western powers are hoping, by these 
moves, to win the support of the German people. The democracies 
want to make Western Germany prosperous enough that people in the 
Soviet zone will be envious and will lose faith in the communist system 
of government. On the other hand, if Russia sponsors a regime which 
pretends to be the “government of all Germany,” she may win the sup- 
port of Germans who cannot bear to see their country divided. 
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For Defense 


Last January, President Truman in- 
cluded in his budget a request for 
about $11 billions to be spent for mili- 
tary and defense needs during the 
12 months beginning July 1, 1948. It 
is certain, however, that several bil- 
lion more than that will be spent by 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

Military appropriations already ap- 
proved by the House of Represent- 
atives authorize armed forces’ expendi- 
tures of $13% billions. This figure 
includes the separate appropriation, 
passed some time ago, for the ex- 
panded Air Force. However, the three 
branches of the service have additional 
funds at their disposal—funds set 
aside for them in recent years which 
were not spent during that time and 
which are being held in reserve. The 
armed forces have permission to spend 
this money in addition to current ap- 
propriations. So the total expenditure 
for military purposes is likely to be 
even greater than the $13% billions 
recently authorized. 

If Congress approves a selective 
service program to fill the ranks of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, this 
may boost military costs still higher. 
It may even make it necessary for the 
military chiefs to go back to Congress 
before the new fiscal year ends on 
June 30, 1949, and ask for more money. 


A Communist Election 


In the recent Czechoslovakian elec- 
tion, Communists and their sympa- 
thizers were supported by about 80 
per cent of all registered voters. This 
Communist “victory” surprised no 
one. Czechoslovakia’s Soviet-domi- 
nated government had submitted to 
the people only a single list of candi- 
dates. The voter could either approve 
this entire list or show his opposition 
by casting a blank ballot. Polling 
places were so. arranged, and ballot- 
ing was so conducted, that election 
officials could see how most of the 
people were voting. 

Perhaps the unusual feature of the 
election was that, in spite of Com- 
munist efforts to scare all the citizens 
into voting for government candi- 
dates, 10 per cent of the people cast 





of ancient Cyprus. 


— 


girls live together in a “town” which they run themselves. 


INT'L NEWS 


BOYS TOWN, CHINESE STYLE. Near Shanghai, some 2,700 Chinese boys and 


Doctors, social workers, 


and teachers strive to keep them healthy and to give them ample education, for 
many Chinese leaders believe that some of the most useful citizens of tomorrow 


will come from this settlement. 


blank opposition ballots, and another 
10 per cent either stayed away from 
the polls or turned in Communist bal- 
lots that they had purposely spoiled. 


Korea 


Southern Korea’s National Assem- 
bly is at work drawing up plans for 
the establishment of a permanent, in- 
dependent government. Representa- 
tives in this body were chosen through 
an election sponsored by the United 
Nations earlier this spring. UN offi- 
cials tried to hold an election through- 
out Korea, but Soviet occupation forces 
would not permit balloting in the 
northern, Russian-controlled half of 
the country. 

United States troops still occupy 
southern Korea, but they are not in- 
terfering with the work of the Na- 
tional Assembly. It now appears that 
the Americans will need to stay for a 
long time, even though the people of 
the southern region succeed in estab- 
lishing a government of their own. If 
our forces were to leave, troops of the 
Soviet-supported “People’s Govern- 
ment” of northern Korea would prob- 
ably be able to take control of. the 
entire country. 
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SLOW, BUT SURE, ox casts are the best mode of transportation in the rural sections 


Mediterranean island has been in the news recently. 


European Jews who attempted to enter Palestine illegally have been imprisoned on 
the island by the British. But now that Britain no longer controls the Holy Land, 


many of the Jews are planning to enter the new state of Israel. 





Syngman Rhee, chairman of the 
National Assembly, recently reminded 
his people of the fact that seats in 
the gathering are still reserved for 
delegates from northern Korea, and 
he expressed deep regret that the peo- 
ple of the Soviet-dominated section 
“were not able to elect their repre- 
sentatives.” He also expressed a de- 
sire to see all Korea eventually united 
under the government being estab- 
lished by the Assembly. -However, 
there is little hope for such unity in 
the near future. 


Welcome to Refugees? 


The doors of the nation have been 
partly opened to 200,000 Europeans 
made homeless by World War II. If 
the House of Representatives agrees 
to a Senate measure containing this 
provision, the welcome mat will be 
out for that many “displaced persons” 
during the next two years. 

As approved by the Senate, the bill 
lays down rules which must be fol- 
lowed in admitting refugees. At least 
half of the DP’s must be farmers. 
Half must be from the Baltic nations 
—Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia— 
which were swallowed by Russia dur- 
ing the war. Each person admitted 
must be investigated to make sure 
that he believes in the democratic 
form of government and is not a Com- 
munist. Proof must be furnished that 
every person allowed to come here will 
be able to support himself, and will not 
be dependent upon charity. Each DP 
must show that he has a suitable place 
to live, and that he is not ejecting an 
American citizen from a job or a 
dwelling. 

The idea of admitting Europe’s 
DP’s to this nation is a controversial 
one. Many Americans oppose it al- 
together. They claim that we run 
the risk of taking into our midst for- 
eigners who are undesirable, including 
Communists who will only stir up 
trouble here. They also doubt that 
it is safe for us to allow large-scale 
immigration, because they say it will 
worsen the housing shortage and may 
cause unemployment. 

On the other hand, people who favor 
admitting refugees argue that it in- 
volves no risks. Immigrants can be 


The Story of the Week | 


screened, and pro-communists and 
other undesirables eliminated. We 
have had such safeguards in immigra- 
tion laws for years, they point out, 
As for unemployment, they insist that 
we could allow greater immigration 
and still not cause Americans to be 
thrown out of work. A shortage of 
skilled laborers exists today in many 
vocations, according to this view. 
Some Americans who want the na- 
tion to admit displaced persons are 
sorry that the bill as passed by the 
Senate has so many conditions and 
restrictions. They say that the meag- 
ure is more a bill to keep refugees out 
than one to let them in. Therefore, 
they are hoping that when the House 
of Representatives acts on the meas- 
ure, some of the restrictions in the 
Senate bill will be eliminated. 


Columbia Flood 


It will take the Pacific Northwest 
a long time to add up the cost of 
the tremendous Columbia Basin 
flood—one of the worst disasters in 
the history of the region. Fed by 
heavy rains and by rapidly melting 
mountain snow, the Columbia and its 
tributaries broke through dikes at 
a number of points, causing wide- 
spread destruction of life and prop- 
erty. Vanport, Oregon, a city of 
nearly 19,000 people, was turned into 
a wreckage-strewn lake as a wall of 
water swept through it. 

Numerous welfare organizations 
went into action to help the victims. 
President Truman ordered Federal 
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CAPITOL LANDMARK is felled after be 


ing killed by insects. The stately old elm, 
legend has it, was planted more than 
150 years ago on this site by George 
Washington. 


government agencies to give all the 
assistance. they could, and he asked 
Congress for an immediate flood- 
relief appropriation of $600,000. 
Moreover, he directed Secretary of the 
Interior Krug and Secretary of the 
Army Royall to make a study of meas- 


.ures that might be taken for the pre- 


vention of future flood disasters along 
the Columbia. 


“House of Cards” 


Three thousand people are employed 
to handle the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation’s fingerprint and identifi- 
cation files. Most people have the im- 
pression that these files are filled 
mainly with information about crimi- 
nals, but this is not the case. 
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PRIZE WINNER. A radio-controlled boat is demonstrated after being selected the 
best in a model ship contest in France. 


The Bureau has the fingerprints of 
more than 7 million criminals, and it 
also has those of 65 million ordinary 
citizens, who, for one reason or an- 
other, have been fingerprinted at some 
time in their lives. Induction into 
the armed forces, civil service appli- 
cations, or a job in a war plant might 
account for a person’s record with the 
FBI. 

All fingerprints are carefully and 
scientifically classified. In order to 
identify a criminal, for example, it is 
necessary to check only a few hundred 
fingerprints. 

The FBI is one of the few agencies 
which received the full appropriations 
requested from Congress. This indi- 
cates the Bureau’s importance in the 
eyes of the legislative body. 


Testing Drivers 


A careful study of 186 people, con- 
ducted recently by the State of Con- 
necticut, may show a way of reducing 
America’s highway accident toll. Half 
of the 186 consisted of excellent 
drivers, and the other half included 
people who had been involved in nu- 
merous auto accidents. 

In general, there was not a great 
deal of difference between the two 
groups on such points as vision and 
blood pressure. However, results of 
the Connecticut tests indicated certain 
mental characteristics and attitudes 
which apparently are more common 
among poor drivers than among good 
ones. For example, most bad drivers 
tested had little knowledge about rules 
of the road. They were more excitable 
than the average good driver. Many 
of them thought that a person can 
drive well after considerable drinking. 


‘Few had much respect for traffic laws. 


Further studies similar to that made 
in Connecticut may enable traffic au- 
thorities to determine, by careful tests, 
Which applicants for drivers’ licenses 
would be dangerous on the highways 
if allowed to operate automobiles. 


"Voice of America” 


When it was recently discovered ‘that 
several of our 48 states had been criti- 
tized and ridiculed in government- 
sponsored “Voice of America” broad- 
tasts to other Western Hemisphere 
Countries, a storm of indignation 
Swept through Congress. The legis- 
lative body and the State Department 
began investigating to find out why 


the satire had been put on the air, 
and discussing how to avoid objec- 
tionable material in the future. 

The State Department is in charge 
of the “Voice of America” project, 
but it writes and broadcasts only about 
a third of the programs. It hires the 
National Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System to 
produce and transmit the rest. Offi- 
cials of NBC, the network that broad- 
cast the programs which seemed to 
ridicule a number of states, admitted 
that they had not been checking closely 
on the work of their writers who pre- 
pared the programs in Spanish. They 
had thought that the State Depart- 
ment was keeping its eye on the 
scripts of these broadcasts. 

The State Department, however, ex- 
plained that its “Voice of America” 
staff has not been large enough to 
inspect carefully the scripts of pro- 
grams being put on the air by com- 
mercial networks. 

Many people who oppose the whole 
idea of our government’s sponsoring 
broadcasts to foreign countries are 
using this incident as an example of 
the embarrassing results which such 
a project can produce. Others argue 
that the U. S. government desperately 
needs to use radio as a means of keep- 
ing other nations informed about 


America, but that responsible officials 
should carefully guard against the 
use of false or misleading material 





star Mary Jayne Saunders. 


on “Voice of America” programs. 
Most Congressmen feel that the 
broadcasting project is necessary. 


Shortly after the “Voice” was accused 
of ridiculing various states, the legis- 
lative body sent to President Truman 
for approval a measure granting 
nearly 7 million dollars for the radio 
programs to foreign lands. This 
amount is a little above that which 
last year’s session of Congress fur- 
nished for the same purpose. 


Fire “Spotters” 

The United States Forest Service 
now has its 3,200 lookout towers 
throughout our country’s national 
forests in full operation for the fire 
season. Men serving as fire lookouts 
are part of the group of 7,000 tem- 
porary seasonal employees in this 
service. Other workers include air- 
plane fire “spotters,” mechanics, and 
laborers. 

In order to qualify for a position 
as a fire lookout, a man must have 
exceptional eyesight. He must be 
able to stand watch for hours at a 
time, and be immune to loneliness. 
Other tasks of the fire lookout include 
cooking and repairing telephone lines. 
Of course, the observer must be an 
expert at spotting and putting out 
fires before they reach dangerous 
proportions. 


Unrest in Paraguay 


Paraguay is now experiencing a 
great deal of political unrest. J. 
Natalicio Gonzalez was elected Presi- 
dent several months ago and is sched- 
uled to take office in August. Re- 
cently, however, it began to look as 
though President Higinio Morinigo, 
who had been dictator of the country 
for eight years, would try to keep 
from giving up his post to Gonzalez. 

Early this month supporters of the 
President-elect forced Morinigo to 
resign. Dr. Juan Manuel Frutos, 
former Chief Justice of Paraguay’s 
Supreme Court, took over the presi- 
dency, intending to hold office until 
Gonzalez is inaugurated. 

The fact that Morinigo has resigned 
does not mean that dictatorship in 
Paraguay has come to an end. He 
and Gonzalez belong to the same po- 
litical party, and he helped to make 
Gonzalez the only presidential candi- 
date. Until recently it was believed 


WIDE WORLD 


LITTLE MISS MARKER II is what some people are calling the five-year-old movie 
Like Shirley Temple, she is starting her career early, 


and must divide her time between the studio and school. 





that Gonzalez, when inaugurated, 
would put Morinigo in command of 
Paraguay’s armed forces. The pres- 
ent rift between the two men rules 
out that possibility. 


Holy Land 


Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden, 
United Nations mediator who has been 
trying to help Jews and Arabs work 
out a Holy Land truce agreement, is 
an experienced diplomat and has built 
a reputation as a peacemaker. Dur- 
ing World War II, as an official of 
the Swedish Red Cross, he assisted 
Britain and Germany in arranging 
for the exchange of captured soldiers. 
He also played an important role in. 
the negotiations which led to Ger- 
many’s surrender. 

In the Holy Land, Bernadotte has 
been trying to secure Jewish and 
Arab observance of a cease-fire order 
issued by the United Nations Security 














FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
It’s getting late, mister! 


Council. As we go to press, both 
Israeli and Arab forces have shown 
interest in the idea of making a truce, 
but they disagree on its terms. One 
disputed point is Israel’s desire to 
bring immigrants of military age into 
the Holy Land while cease-fire orders 
are in effect. Arabs say that the 
Jews should not be allowed to do this. 
The Arabs have also indicated that 
they do not want to make a truce 
while Israel continues its claim of 
being an independent nation, sepa- 
rate from the rest of Palestine. 

Great Britain, meanwhile, has 
taken steps against both sides. Less 
than two weeks ago she stopped, tem- 
porarily at least, her shipments of 
arms to Arab countries. At the same 
time she announced that, while the 
United Nations truce effort continues, 
Jewish men of military age will not 
be allowed to leave the British island 
of Cyprus. That is the island on which 
Jews caught trying to enter Palestine 
illegally were detained, while Britain 
controlled the Holy Land. 





The nation’s first “White. House” 
was a three-story, colonial-style build- 
ing, located in New York City. 

A group of citizens in New York 
would like to build, on the spot where 
President Washington’s old mansion 
stood, a new building just like it. The 
house would serve as a library and 
museum, and as a home for the Presi- 
dent when he visits America’s largest 
city. Funds would be raised through 
private subscriptions. It is now up to 
New York’s Planning Commission to 
decide whether the first “White House” 
will be reconstructed. 
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World Youth 


(Concluded from page 1) 


At the same time, the Soviet Union 

goes to great lengths to win favor 
with the young people of the nations 
under communism. Organizations and 
the press stress the importance of 
young people to the government and to 
the nation. Youth programs offer at- 
tractive inducements to new members 
and boys and girls are encouraged to 
work for the communist cause. 

In some cases, their support of So- 
viet youth groups comes about be- 
cause government propaganda has con- 
vinced them that it is the thing to 
do. For example, it was reported 
some time ago that a group of Bul- 
garian girls—16 years of age—were 
spending their summer’ vacations 
working in coal mines without being 
paid. Their motive in volunteering 
for such jobs is said to be only that 
they feel that they should help theit 
government and nation. 

Many of the communist youth pro- 
grams in the nations “behind the 
iron curtain” offer definite advantages 
to young people—in some cases ad- 
vantages which they never had be- 
fore. In several countries, boys and 
girls may sign up as volunteer workers 
in other Communist-controlled lands. 
While they must work hard, many do 
’ go willingly to be able to travel. 

Another kind of appeal used by 
Communist youth organizations is 
education. This is particularly effec- 
tive in areas where schooling was once 
reserved for the wealthy and privi- 
leged. There one finds work camps 
for young people where heavy physi- 
cal jobs are done by day and classes 
are held by night. 


In Other Countries 


In countries where the Communists 
are not in control, the “tug of war” 
for youth support often becomes very 
intense. In some places, the competi- 
tion to enlist youngsters in organiza- 
tions begins when boys and girls are 
of kindergarten and primary school 
age. Nowhere is the. struggle keener 
than in Berlin. 

The former German capital, of 
course, is split four ways by the Al- 
lied occupation. Youth movements 
which are established there must be 
licensed by the four-power Control 
Council, and licensing has been done 
on a reciprocal basis. For example, 
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ITALIAN GIRLS on parade in a political demonstration 


the American representative on the 
Council will vote permission for a com- 
munist group to operate only with 
the understanding that the Russian 
delegate will approve a democratic 
organization. 

The Communists have a large and 
active organization in Berlin. Claim- 
ing 7,000 members, the group uses 
the slogan “Unity and a Just Peace 
for Germany.” Its membership in- 
cludes numbers of small children, and 
its primary purpose is political educa- 
tion. This summer it will sponsor 
16 camps for Berlin youth. 

The young people’s organization 
sponsored by the Socialist Party has 
a membership of 6,000, and is giving 
the Communists increasingly stiff 
competition. Boys and girls must be 
at least 10 years old to join it. 

Another political group in Berlin 
which has about 1,000 members 
strives.to keep a middle of the road 
outlook. It stays away from com- 
munism and socialism, and attempts 
to stress democracy somewhat as we 
know it in this country. A fourth 
large youth organization in Berlin has 
attracted about 1,200 boys and girls. 


BLACK STAR 


“LOST CHILDREN” of Europe—who will claim their allegiance? 


It is almost entirely non-political, 
emphasizing instead athletics. 

These four organizations, however, 
contain only a fraction of the number 
of German youth who belong to clubs 
and organizations. Most Berlin young- 
sters take part in either religious 
groups or sports clubs. In our sector 
of Berlin alone, some 900,000 boys and 
girls belong to such non-political 
groups. Occupation officials say that 
the probable reason for this is that 
many German youth are tired of poli- 
tics, after the emphasis placed on it 
by the Hitler regime. Then, too, Ger- 
man young people may prefer the 
non-controversial groups because they 
have lived through too much stress 
and strain. A third possible reason 
is that some of the religious groups 
are well-established, having been per- 
mitted during the Nazis’ control. 


French Organizations 


In France, political competition for 
young supporters is keen, but the 
groups now in operation there have 
been able to claim only about one- 
fourth of the nation’s boys and girls. 
The largest single youth organization 
is the Catholic Association of French 
Youth, with 500,000 members. It op- 
poses communism, and supports social 
legislation and labor unions. 

Almost as large as the Catholic 
group is the Youth Rally, organized 
by followers of General Charles De 
Gaulle. This organization is even 
more outspoken in its opposition to 
communism. It has a slightly military 
flavor. 

A poor third in France is the Com- 
munist Youth Group. First organized 
in 1945, it enjoyed vast initial support. 
But in recent months enthusiasm for 
it has declined among French young 
people, and other groups have grown 
at its expense. 

China today is extremely youth- 
conscious. But the young people there 
have few choices in the groups they 
join. Organizations are either those 
which support the government and 
policies of Chiang Kai-shek or those 
which oppose them. There are al- 
most no “middle-of-the-road” groups. 

The one exception is the National 





Student Federation, which is being 
called “communist” by government 
leaders. Student-members deny this, 
claiming that it is their organization 
and has not been infiltrated by Com- 
munists. Because the Federation has 
opposed the Chinese civil war, the 
government has not looked favorably 
upon it. But when pressures were 
applied to the student group, the gov- 
ernment discovered that it merely 
drove many students to join outright 
communist organizations. 

The government-sponsored youth 
group is the Nationalists’ Youth Corps. 
It speaks out in favor of the doc- 
trines of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder 
of the Chinese republic. But many 
people criticize it for placing too 
much emphasis on military training. 

The youth of Hindu India are living 
in a challenging period of their na- 
tion’s history. With independence 
won, the young Indian government is 
hard at work on the problems of the 
nation. A few years from _ now, 
younger men and women will become 
voting citizens and leaders of govern- 
ment. This is their stimulus for par- 
ticipation in youth groups. 

In each Indian province, or state, 
there is a student organization. On 
the national level, there is but one 
large young people’s group—the ,All- 
India Students’ Association. It is 
primarily a confederation of all the 
local student groups. 

Probably the most important work 
of the Association is that of urging 
members to share their learning. It 
sends students to all sections of the 
nation to teach children reading and 
writing. It hopes that eventually, no 
Indian student will be granted a col- 
lege degree unless he devotes several 
months to teaching in towns and vil- 


lages which have no regular schools. — 


The Association and its members know 
well that education is one of the na- 
tion’s first needs if it is to become the 
democratic land it hopes to be. 
Communists are few in India, but 
they are active. They hope to line 
up support among young people by 
giving them the education which 8? 
many Indian boys and girls want, but 
which so few obtained in the past. 
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Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


(The opinions quoted or summarized on this 
ge are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER. ) 


“Technicians’ World,” by Malvina 
lindsay, Washington Post. 

The world seems rosy to new col- 
Jege graduates who have technical or 
business training. For weeks, em- 
ployers’ scouts have been recruiting 
outstanding engineering seniors at 
salaries starting at $250 to $350 a 
month. Aircraft and chemical com- 
panies, banks and insurance firms, all 
sorts of industries, are waiting at 
campus gates to grab bright young 
men and women. Seniors trained in 
salesmanship or business administra- 
tion are being signed up quickly. 

But nobody is reported asking for 
the promising college graduate who 
wants to go into politics or govern- 
ment. No scouts are waving fat con- 
tracts at prospective teachers or 
preachers, though schoolhouses and 
churches are standing empty. 

These facts foreshadow some prob- 
lems. Students naturally want to go 
into the fields “where the jobs and 
money are.” Moreover, mastering 
the intricacies of a dynamo or a cost 
accounting system offers to many stu- 
dents a satisfying escape from the 
more complex and baffling problems 
of how to run a government, how to 
conquer poverty and unemployment, 
and how to stave off war. Political 
and social studies, the arts, and some 
branches of science are therefore in 
danger of being neglected. 

There is still vigorous interest in 
politics on college campuses, despite 
the trend to technical studies. This, 
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SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


The Big Leagues 


to survive, needs more encouragement. 
More scholarships in political and so- 
cial science are needed to help fur- 
nish the yeast for future leadership, 
to provide explorers in the field of 
human relations. A dynamic program 
of political studies—compulsory even 
for the engineers—would do much to 
develop better rounded citizens and 
to give politics more prestige. For 
unless some steps are taken to turn 
the interest of college students toward 
mastery of man, the technicians and 
Salesmen may find themselves with- 
out a country, or even a ‘world. 


“Key Man in Europe—The Interior 
Minister,” by W. H. Lawrence, New 
York Times Magazine. 

Today in many European nations, 
both communist and non-communist, 
the Minister of Interior is the most 
important government official. This 
18 mainly because he controls the 





t Police, 








In lands under Russian influence, 
police power to arrest and imprison is 
employed ruthlessly against the demo- 
cratic opposition. In some anti-Soviet 
nations it has been used a great deal 
to fight Communists. This power to 
make arrests is the Interior Minis- 
try’s greatest weapon. 

In the lands where the Communists 
are strong but have not seized com- 
plete control, they strive to put one 
of their men at the head of the In- 
terior Ministry. If faced with a 
choice, they would rather have that 
post than the office of Prime Minister. 

All of the countries behind the iron 
curtain, and some others, require their 
people to carry official identification 
papers, which are issued by the In- 
terior Ministry and subject to periodic 
review. The right to obtain ration 
cards, to get a job, to vote, or to travel 
depends upon having proper identi- 
fication papers. Through its control 
over these documents, the. Interior 
Ministry is in a position to make a 
person suffer inconvenience or hard- 
ship without actually arresting him. 


“Radio 
Scholar. 


Mahonri Young criticizes radio. 

American radio is in the business 
of selling time on the air, in about 
the same way as a magazine sells 
space. No magazine would sell to ad- 
vertisers all the space between its 
covers, yet that is the goal in radio— 
a goal which the leading network has 
practically achieved. 

Time is sold to the highest bidders, 
who happen to be manufacturers that 
want to reach as many people as pos- 
sible. Efforts of these manufacturers 
and their advertising agencies to at- 
tract large audiences have in many 
cases driven them to seek a “lowest 
common denominator” of taste. 

When there is time which no ad- 
vertiser has bought, the radio com- 
panies use it for broadcasts of a seri- 
ous nature, to “balance” their daily 
programs. However, they fail to 
achieve a real balance, because the 
serious material frequently is put on 
the air very late at night or at other 
inconvenient times. 

The radio industry has always dis- 
claimed any intention of giving the 
people what they need, but its admir- 
ably democratic practice of “giving 
the public what it wants” has led to 
some strange results. It seems likely 
that the broadcasters do not have a 
clear idea of what the listeners desire. 


in America,” American 





INT'L NEWS 
Opinions differ on how well radio is serving its vast audience in this country 


Lyman Bryson defends the broad- 
casting industry against its critics. 

Numerous critics of radio‘ say that 
most programs fail to interest them. 
These critics should remember that 
radio is, in a way, similar to the 
printing industry. From the presses 
come serious reading matter, lighter 
articles and stories, advertising, gos- 
sip, and comics. Most people are in- 
terested in only a small part of this 
total product. No one expects each 
piece of printed matter to satisfy the 
entire reading public. Neither can 
we reasonably expect each radio pro- 
gram to satisfy all listeners. 

To a much greater extent than is 
generally realized, people who live 
anywhere near the large centers of 
population can get plenty of programs 
that satisfy them by. very slight ad- 
justments of their daily schedule. 
What the critics have been demand- 
ing is to have what they want when- 
ever they want it. But it must be 
remembered that no other form of 
entertainment has this ready-to-use- 
at-all-times-and-places quality which 
they demand of radio. 


Editorial Opinion, Pro and Con, on 
the Mundt-Nixon Bill. 

Still awaiting Senate action, as we 
go to press, is the Mundt-Nixon Bill, 
described by its sponsors as “a bill to 
protect the United States against un- 
American and subversive activities.” 
Already passed by the House, the 
measure continues to attract spirited 
praise and criticism, as may be seen 


in the following editorial comments: 

From a Washington Star editorial 
in support of the bill. 

This bill is predicated on the con- 
clusion that the American Communist 
movement is foreign controlled, that 
its ultimate objective is to overthrow 
free American institutions in favor of 
a Communist dictatorship controlled 
from abroad, that: its activities are 
carried on by secret and conspiratorial 
methods, that these activities consti- 
tute an immediate and powerful threat 
to the security of the United States, 
and, finally, that present laws are 
not adequate to deal with the Commu- 
nists. 

There is no use blinking the fact 
that this bill, if it becomes law, will 
mark a significant departure from the 
traditional American approach to 
problems of this kind. But it is also 
important to keep in mind that the 
Communist concept of world revolu- 
tion and the methods used to imple- 
ment it are also new to our experience 
and dangerous to our existence. 

The bill, in the Star’s opinion, rep- 
resents in its sponsors’ words a sin- 
cere effort “to protect freedom from 
those who would destroy it without 
infringing upon the freedom of all 
our people.” How effective it will be 
remains to be seen, but it deserves 
a trial, and it is to be hoped that the 
Senate will concur in the favorable 
action taken by the House. 

From a Washington Post editorial 
in opposition to the bill. 

The Rev. Edmund A. Walsh of 
Georgetown University, speaking on 
communism the other day at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, made some 
telling points that ought to be pon- 
dered by the advocates of the Mundt- 
Nixon bill. He said the best way to 
meet the Communist menace “is to 
wage war in terms of the economic 
and social needs of the moment, 
strengthen our domestic economy, as- 
sist other people to do the same” and 
to “expose the hollowness of the Com- 
munist claim that Soviet Russia is 
the champion of human freedom.” 

At present, Congress appears to be 
following the opposite course. Es- 
sential reforms and progressive meas- 
ures languish while the reactionary 
Mundt-Nixon bill is pushed. The in- 
escapable effect is to give communism 
an attractive issue and democracy a 
shabby record. 
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French police move in to break up an unruly political demonstration. In France, as 
in other European nations, the police are under the Minister of Interior 
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Science News 




















The United States Department of 
Agriculture recommends a chemical 
called 2,4-D to kill poison-ivy vines. 
The solution may be applied with a 
paint brush—touching only a few 
leaves on each vine. In this way, the 
chemical will not destroy useful plants 
which may be near the poisonous vine. 


* * * 


A bird mystery is puzzling scientists 
of the National Geographic Society. 
The bristle-thighed curlew—the only 
bird living in North America whose 
nesting place has never been found— 
is the baffling fowl. The curlew 
spends most of the year in the South 
Sea islands, but late each spring it 
flies thousands of miles . northward 
to Alaska to raise its young. In Au- 
gust, the curlew returns to the tropics. 

National Geographic naturalists are 
organizing an expedition proceeding 
from Anchorage, Alaska, northward 
into the mountain lake region, where 
the curlew may hide its nest. 


* * * 


A new type of glass called “vycor” 
may be heated to a temperature of 
1,800 degrees Fahrenheit and then 
be cooled rapidly without breaking. 
Useful in sun lamps and laboratory 
glassware, vycor is made almost en- 
tirely from silica. After being heated 
to extremely high temperatures, the 
glass becomes cloudy upon cooling. 
This does not, however, ‘affect its 
_ strength. 

* * * 


A flavoring agent called MSG may 
some day be as common as salt and 
pepper. Resembling granulated sugar 
in appearance, the substance is not 
weakened. by cooking, canning, or 
freezing. MSG is said to “step up” 
the flavor of many foods. 


* * * 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture reports that six billion 
baby bees were shipped from southern 
states to northern ones this spring. 
When only a week old, the bees were 
placed in wire cages for shipment. 
Many bee colonies were destroyed dur- 
ing last winter’s cold weather, so that 
farmers need a new “crop” of the in- 
sects to work in their orchards. 
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This oil well in the Gulf of Mexico is 
considered by the industry to be the first 
ever sunk in open sea. While the 
amounts of petroleum it has tapped 
are too small to make preduction profit- 
able, the well is being hailed as a fore- 
runner of successful drilling for the huge 
oil deposits under the sea. 


their annual catch—primarily 


sardines—usually runs 





Although a relatively small number of Portuguese work as fishermen, the value of 


into millions of dollars 


Progress for Portugal? 


Many Believe That Her Participation in the Marshall Plan 
Will Improve the Nation’s Standard of Living 


A one of the countries participating 
in the Marshall Plan for Euro- 
pean recovery, Portugal is likely from 
now on to get more news attention 
than she has been receiving in re- 
cent years. Although that nation did 
not join either side in World War II, 
and is not a United Nations member, 
she is taking part in the cooperative 
effort to improve economic conditions 
in battered Europe. 

Located at the extreme southwest 
corner of the European continent, 
bounded only by.Spain and the sea, 
Portugal has an area a little smaller 
than that of Indiana. Her land is 
rough. Although none of her terri- 
tory is far from the ocean, she has 
some mountains that reach more than 
a mile above sea level. The climate is 
temperate and agreeable, though quite 
moist. 


Farming furnishes employment for . 


a large portion of Portugal’s 7,750,000 
people. Principal crops are grapes 
and olives. Unfortunately, the yields 
of these vary sharply from year to 
year, and the nation’s economy suffers 
when the harvest is poor. Some grain 
is raised, but Portugal must buy a 
great deal of wheat from abroad. In 
exchange for wheat and other foreign 
products she sells wine, olive oil, fish, 
and minerals. Another important 
product which she sends abroad is 
cork, obtained from the bark of the 
cork oak. 

Nearly a fourth of the Portuguese 
people work in manufacturing indus- 
tries, producing such items as china, 
porcelain, lace, and embroidery. A 
geographer has commented, however, 
that “‘no other European country shows 
so many people engaged in industry 
on a level so primitive.” Portugal is 
sadly lacking in modern factory ma- 
chinery, and a large part of the manu- 
factured goods used by her people 
must come from abroad. 

The human burden-carrier and the 
ox-cart play prominent roles in Portu- 
guese transportation. Travelers who 
have visited Portugal say that peas- 
ants in some regions seem to take pride 
in the loud squeaking noises made by 
the wooden wheels and axles of their 
primitive vehicles. 

Eventually Portugal may be able 
to improve her farming and manu- 
facturing methods, and thus raise the 


living standards of her people. She is 
hoping that the Marshall Plan will 
help her to do so. At present, though, 
the industrious Portuguese laborers 
and peasants have lives of hardship 
and privation. 

Premier Antonio Salazar says he is 
trying to better the living conditions 
of his people. However, he also main- 
tains a rigid dictatorship and punishes 
those who criticize his regime. 

Observers familiar with Portugal 
say that it would probably take a long 
time for that country to develop a suc- 
cessful democracy. She: lacks estab- 
lished traditions of orderly govern- 
ment by the people, and, moreover, a 
large part of her population is still 
unable to read and write. In 1910 
Portugal did set up a republic which 
lasted for about 16 years, but its his- 
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ANTONIO O. SALAZAR 
Portugal’s Premier 


tory was filled. with turmoil. As one 
writer says, it “gave the world a spec- 
tacle of 21 revolutions, inaugurated 8 
Presidents, and constituted more than 
40 cabinets.” 

A few centuries ago, Portugal was 
one of the great imperial powers, and 
her capital city, Lisbon, was “mari- 
time queen of the Western world.” 
She still has some overseas holdings. 
Particularly important among these 
are the Azores. During World War 
II, in spite of her neutrality, Portugal 
let the Allies set up military bases on 
these Atlantic islands to protect ocean 
traffic between America and Western 
Europe. 














Study Guide | 


Electricity 


1. Give several reasons explaining why | 
the United States is using more ele 
tricity today than it did during the way, 


2. What percentage of the nation’s 
farms had electricity in 1933? What ig 
the figure for today? : 


3. How will the program for enlar 
our air force increase the demand for 
electricity? 






















































4. What effect have the atomic ene 
plants had upon the need for electte 
power? 


5. List some of the construction jobs 
that must be done to enlarge our produce. 
tion of electricity. 


6. Give the major arguments offered 
by persons who think the government 
should undertake to expand the electric. 
power industry. 


7. Outline the arguments made by per. 
sons who believe that private companies 
should do the job. 


1. Do you agree with those who think 
the government should build new plants 
to expand electric-power production in 
the United States, or do you agree with 
those who believe the job should be left to 
private industry? Give reasons for your 
position. 


2. What do you think is the strongest 
agreement to be made against the posi- 
tion you have taken in answer to the 
first discussion question? Explain. 


World Youth 


1. What has happened to the Boy 
Scout movement in Czechoslovakia? 


2. Why are political factions in va 
rious countries trying to win the support 
of young people? 

3. What inducements are offered to the 
youth of Communist countries to en 


courage them to work for their govern- 
ments? 





4. How are organizations for young 
people in Berlin licensed? 


5. Discuss two of the organizations 
that are active in the German city. 


6. Outline the aims of at least two 
youth groups in France. 


7. What is the National Student Fed- 
eration of China? 


8. What is one outstanding goal of the 
All-India Students’ Association? 


1. Do you or do you not think a gov 
ernment, whether it be democratic or 
communistic, should be concerned about 
the ideals that are taught its young peo 
ple? Explain your answer. 


2. What program can you suggest for 
promoting understanding among 
youth of all nations? Discuss. 









Miscellaneous 


1. Why would it de difficult for Portu 
gal to have a democratic government? 


2. What restrictions may be placed om 
the admission of displaced persons to 
country? 


3. How did some people in Czechosle 
vakia show their opposition. to the Come 
munist government in a recent election? 


4. Why may U. S. troops remain it 
southern Korea even after the area’s neW 
government is well established? 


5. Why was President Morinigo of 
Paraguay overthrown before the end of 
his term in office? 


6. What controversy arose recently 
concerning the “Voice of America’? 


7. What is the FBI’s “House of Cards"! 





















Pronunciations 





Folke Bernadotte—fawl-kuh bér-nalr 
dawt 

Natalicio Gonzalez—nah’tah-lé’si-6 
gon-sah’lés 

Higinio Morinigo—é-hén’yaw maw-Te- 
né-gaw 

Manuel Frutos—mahn-well’ frdo’tés 









Syngman Rhee—soong-mahn ré 
Antonio Salazar—ahn-taw’nydo suh- 
luh-zahr’ (y as in yes) . 
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